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Drawing 


by ALtFrep M. Brooks 


(The substance of a lecture given at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York, January 4, 1920.) 
7* is my purpose to say a few elemental things about 

the art of drawing, and to offer concrete illustration 
of these things. My hope is that what I say, my sugges- 
tions, will be put into practice. By practice I mean 
thinking of these suggestions, that is, applying them 
while reading the daily papers or turning the pages of 
illustrated magazines and books. 

My subject then is drawing, a fundamental and 
wonderful art and, verily, what Leonardo da Vinci 
called it, ‘‘father of all the arts.’’ Drawing means that 
which is left behind when an instrument, pen or pencil, 
is dragged over a sheet of paper. That something is 
a line. What we think of when we speak of a drawing, 
in the sense of a picture, is a picture made up of such 
lines. In other words the sum of all the lines, a news- 
paper cartoon or a crayon head by Rubens, the sum of 
all the lines, the picture, conveys to us a just compre- 
hension of what has been drawn, that is, the subject. 
While IT am well aware that arid definition such as this 
is far from illuminating, yet none the less do I hold with 
Voltaire that defining terms is a prime requisite to 
mutual understanding. Therein lies my excuse for this 
much of what is so dry. 

The great Italian of them all, Leonardo da Vinci, 
described drawing as being what I have already said, 
‘‘father of all the arts.’’ About two thousand years be- 
fore him the ‘‘master of those who know,’’ Aristotle, 
declared that ‘‘ youths should be taught to draw in order 
that their perceptions of beauty may be quickened.’’ In 
the latter half of the nineteenth century that scientist 
who was truly an educator, Thomas Huxley, said: 
‘*Kiverybody, or almost everybody, can learn to write and 
writing is a kind of drawing. I would require all to 

(137) 
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draw.’’ Here is the testimony of the ancient philosopher, 
the Renaissance artist, and the modern scientist par ex- 
cellence, in respect to the value of drawing. There are, 
doubtless, those who will say that such evidence is un- 
called for. Surrounded, as we are, by the witnesses to 
poor drawing on every hand, and knowing, as all must 
who have given the matter any careful consideration, how 
few there are who take an interest in drawing as such, 
or in its products, works of the highest art, old and 
modern—surrounded thus I must differ, as far as 
differing can go, with all who hold that such evidence is 
uncalled for. 

Drawing, when good, is truth-telling in lines as 
writing is in words. Conversely, bad drawing is lying 
by means of lines, a fact lamentably patent in things as 
widely divergent as portraits of men and diagrams for 
accompanying deeds. The point, permit me to repeat, is 
this: drawing means to picture forth ideas by means of 
lines. This leads to a further consideration, a subject 
universally recognized yet rarely thought about. In- 
telligent people always distinguish between matter and 
that which is the opposite of matter. For lack of a 
better term I say spirit. Now an artist must be, before 
all else, an intelligent mian. His first concern is with 
matter. He represents what he sees before his eyes. 
His second, but not less important, concern is spirit, 
which, to all intents and purposes, is that which makes 
matter alive. In other words, every real artist, by means 
of lines, compels us to recognize what he has drawn, a 
face, for example, and then he makes us understand 
something of the life behind the face, that is, the spirit of 
his subject. To put it differently, every great artist 
draws something of what he sees, and something of what 
he thinks about what he sees. Or, putting it still differ- 
ently, every great artist gives us a portrayal of matter- 
of-fact and, in that portrayal, a gloss or an explanation 
of his reaction to matter-of-fact. This was never more 
clearly recognized than by Tennyson when he wrote: 
‘*As when a painter poring on a face, 

Divinely through all hindrance finds the man 
Behind it, and so paints him.’’ 
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For example, Froude, speaking of Raphael’s por- 
trait of Pope Julius II., describes it aptly as the 
picture of that old man in the red velvet cape who looks 
like a ‘‘slumbering voleano.’’ Raphael drew recognizably 
the shape of Julius’ head, of his beard, of his eyes, of 
his shoulders, of the chair in which he sat. These are 
all matters-of-fact. Raphael then did something more. 
That something more was the imbuing of these matters- 
of-fact with the personality or spirit of Julius—spirit 
made evident in his own description of himself: ‘‘I am 
a soldier not a scholar; put a sword into my hand 
not a book.’’ This personality, spirit, the something 
more, is just what Froude means when he speaks of 
Julius as looking like a ‘‘ slumbering volecano.’’ To make 
use of Tennyson’s words, Raphael, through all hin- 
drance, found the man, Julius, and so painted him. It 
might be added that as drawing means what is left, the 
marks or lines, when an instrument, a pencil, is dragged 
across the surface of paper, so painting means what 
is left when an instrument, a brush, is dragged across 
the surface of canvas. This is only an analogy, but 
an analogy in which, when you have made allowance for 
all differences between the ordinary conceptions of 
drawing and painting, based on differences of media 
there remains much of useful truth. 

Turn now to a different angle of the subject by 
way of illustrating the selfsame fact. Leonardo da 
Vinci made drawings in black line upon white paper 
(what is ordinarily thought of as a drawing) of that 
common, pretty plant called star-of-Bethlehem. His 
drawing portrays the facts about the plant so clearly 
that no one who has ever seen the plant can fail 
to know of what the drawing is, and one who has never 
seen the plant will learn so much from the drawing 
that when, for the first time, he comes upon the plant 
he may recognize it at once. After looking carefully 
at Leonardo’s star-of-Bethlehem, open your botany 
and look at the scientific botanical illustration of this 
same star-of-Bethlehem. In it you have the right number 
of petals, the true branching of the stems, exact state- 
ments concerning stamens—matters-of-fact, all, and 
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all important in the portrayal of truth. But what is 
the difference between Leonardo’s drawing, a thing 
beyond value, and that of the botany? Mind, I am not 
speaking disrespectfully of the drawing in the botany. 
I am merely calling attention to a difference between 
Leonardo’s and the other and asking in what the differ- 
ence consists. Here is the answer: in one case, the 
botany, matter-of-fact, scientific accuracy to physical 
fact; in the other case, Leonardo’s, the significant 
beauty, spirit of beauty which through the matter-of- 
fact made appeal to one of the greatest minds of all 
the ages. This significant beauty he portrayed by 
drawing that which contained it as body contains soul. 
To put it differently, by means of the likeness of what 
he saw, he has given us a true and therefore lovely 
portrait of what stirred his admiration. 

Compare, in the same way, a botanical drawing 
of oak boughs and leaves with a crayon drawing of 
oak by John La Farge. In the former what is lacking 
which characterizes oak, which is primarily significant of 
oak, to all men? The expression of strength is absent. 
‘*Strong as oak’’ has passed into a proverb. Strength 
means the spirit, the very soul, of oak. What does La 
Farge’s drawing tell us over and above the shape of the 
oak leaves and the growth of the oak boughs? It tells us, 
speaks to us, of strength. La Farge has reported mat- 
ters-of-fact but he has made them the vehicle for con- 
veying to our minds the universal, the ‘‘super-fact,’’ 
if I may be allowed such expression, the ‘‘super-fact’’ 
of the strength of oak. In other words, La Farge has 
drawn the body of a specific oak and given to that body 
the soul of all oak. He has done what Leonardo did 
with the star-of-Bethlehem, the spirit of which plant, 
if you insist upon a term, may be called grace. And he 
has done what Raphael did with Julius II., whose spirit, 
if you again insist upon a term, was power. And this 
is the way of all great drawing and all great artists. 

All great drawing implies a state of mind on the 
part of the artist. This state of mind is induced by 
the artist’s grasp upon the spirit, the soul, of his 
subject, and grows out of his unique capacity for look- 
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ing into, as well as at, his subject, coupled with his 
ability to portray what he sees, understands, within, as 
well as what he beholds without. This is what no purely 
scientific drawing can do, or seeks to do. It is what 
no photograph can do because the photograph gives only 
what is before the camera. It does not look within. It 
is a machine. It cannot think and it cannot feel. It 
cannot interpret for it has no power of sympathy in it. 
It is the recorder of fact, but fact uninformed by spirit. 
In a word, it is not human. On the other hand, the 
mind of man ean think and feel and can be thrown into 
‘a state,’’ that is, can become inspired. The true artist, 
the great draughtsman, Holbein, gives us the fact and 
gives us the state of mind into which the fact has 
thrown him, the picture of his inspiration; Raphael, the 
result of his understanding of the temper of a man 
like Julius II.; Leonardo, his understanding of the 
grace of a clump of star-of-Bethlehem over and above 
all facts such as the forms of petals and shapes of 
stamens; John La Farge, his appreciation of the spirit 
of oak, of the spirit of strength, lying behind the out- 
ward appearance, behind the forms of detail inherent in 
oak leaves and oak boughs as such. 

What have we but foreboding in such a drawing as 
Rembrandt’s The Trees, storm-swept as they are by the 
wind which heralds the rain, not yet falling on them, but 
drawing near, and soon to fall on them’? Or what in 
such a drawing as Rembrandt’s Unfaithful Servant? 
One figure stands tall, commanding, angry; the other 
cowers. There are but very few and seemingly rough 
lines, yet lines which tell us facts, nay, more than 
facts, as to the positions and figures of master and 
servant—tell us of the spirit of each of them upon the 
momentous occasion which inspired the artist to make 
this record, the little drawing which the world prizes 
so highly. Again, what of such a drawing as William 
Blake’s Paolo and Francesca, the twain swept through 
all eternity by the unceasing winds of passion, the es- 
sence of unending weariness? But no man can really 
draw the wind or the light! Yet Blake drew the 
former and Diirer the latter, not once, but many times. 
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What did they do? This brings us to the matter of line 
as an artistic convention. 

It is a fact that in nature we find no such thing as 
line in the sense in which I have already defined it, and 
in which line is commonly understood. We see objects 
—heads, for instance—leaving off and backgrounds 
beginning. If we hold a lily against a background of 
leaves or against a background of dark paper, what we 
see is the shape of the lily. When we cease to see the 
lily, we see the leaves or the paper. The flower is 
not defined by lines, but man, in order to convey an 
impression of the shape of the flower and to tell us 
what are its bounding limits and where the background 
begins, has, time out of mind, made use of the conven- 
tion of line, that is, he draws the shape of the lily with 
line, with something we do not see in nature because 
it does not exist there. This is a convention, but it is 
a convention which can convey much of fact and much 
of significance and, in the hands of an artist, be the 
means of recording consummate beauty in the guise of 
truth. 

I said that it was impossible to draw the wind or 
light, and I spoke of Blake’s drawing of Paolo and 
Francesca. In it we see the lovers swept through 
space by the wind. Like nothing in nature, it is, how- 
ever, perfectly plain in its explanatory clearness of the 
fact of wind. Or look at Diirer’s drawing of Melan- 
choly. Above the sea out of which the sun is rising, 
in the background of the drawing, there are great num- 
bers of black lines spreading out over the sky like the 
sticks of a fan. They are pure convention, every one of 
them, resembling nothing in nature yet compelling 
everybody to think of the light rays of the risen sun. 
Again in Holbein’s drawing of The Vision of Ezekiel 
we behold the four winds represented as puffy-cheeked 
faces in the sky. From the mouths of these four faces 
with puffy cheeks come straight lines down upon the 
sea. They are the wind and they stir it up as, in 
reality, the wind does stir it up. There is nothing like 
nature here, rather, a pure convention, but what all 
men accept as suggestively representative and highly 
explanatory and great considered as pure design. 
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Lines, like words, are conventions and to be good 
must be significant. This is clearly put by Locke in his 
Essay on The Human Understanding when he says: 
‘‘The first and most palpable abuse is the using of 
words without clearly defined ideas; or, which is 
worse, signs without anything signified.’’ In place of 
the words signs put the word lines and we have a most 
exact statement. There is nothing worse in drawing 
than the setting down of a single line which has not 
significance, just as there is nothing worse in writing 
than the putting down of a single word which has not 
significance. And the one thing which we may learn 
from the study of such drawings as Leonardo’s, Hol- 
bein’s, Diirer’s, Raphael’s, and (La Farge’s is that these 
men regarded every touch as precious because every 
touch had significance. The sum of truth which their 
drawings express concerning fact and concerning spirit 
depends upon the utmost significance being put into every 
line. Because of the dominant significance put by 
such men into every line and the resulting dominant 
significance of their drawings as designs, pictures, 
wholes, does their work take and hold its place as being, 
after its kind, transcendent. 

There are a few easily distinguishable qualities 
common to all good lines: first, an even thickness 
throughout their length; second, a smooth, onward- 
flowing character, or a crumbly character. Permit me 
to call your attention to the reason why even thickness 
in line is, as a rule, a great virtue. I have already said 
we find no such thing as line in nature; that which we 
call a line and make so much use of, and by which so 
much truth and beauty are producible and preservable 
is a convention. Where one object leaves off another 
object, the background, begins. Now it stands to rea- 
son that if we are to find a satisfactory convention or 
symbol for this leaving off and this beginning we must 
have something which is homogeneous throughout its 
entire length. So when I decide to make a black line 
of measurable thickness (my symbol) represent upon a 
piece of white paper the bounding edge of the petals 
of a white lily and by means of this black line to 
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separate the body of the lily from the background 
against which I see it, that line which is of the same 
thickness throughout its length, therefore homogeneous, 
does in a measure keep faith to the condition of no 
line at all (the fact). If our line grows thick and thin 
it is an untrue symbol of a condition which does not 
change, that is, of petals leaving off and the background 
beginning. But if our line is of even thickness through- 
out its length it is a true symbol of that condition. I am 
well aware that there are those who will call this hair- 
splitting but the adage about calling a tail holds true 
none the less, and it is not hair-splitting. The smooth, 
onward-flowing line, the line without breaks, is the line 
which a man must be able to draw if he is going to 
represent correctly the bounding lines of human faces, 
of human bodies, or of the bodies of animals. On the 
other hand, the crumbly or broken line is the line which 
he must have at his command if he is going to draw the 
outlines of the trunks of oak and elm trees, or the 
features of ancient walls and towers, or the contours of 
mountains and precipices. There are other qualities 
characteristic of good line but my purpose is to make 
plain the fact that such qualities exist rather than to 
undertake an enumeration of them. 

All really good onward-flowing lines are more or 
less flattened curves joined together. It is very rare 
that the are of a circle will give us satisfactory results 
and never, when the subject which is being drawn is 
one which is remarkable for its strength, grandeur, or 
beauty as, for example, a fine female figure, a Venus, or 
such consummate types as those of Michelangelo on the 
Sistine vault. A striking characteristic of all the best 
drawings, without regard to actual dimensions, is the 
impression of size which they make upon the mind, 
their savoring of grandeur. Look at a drawing six 
inches high by Michelangelo or Diirer, and turn from 
it to one of the colossi of the Sistine vault. They im- 
press us alike with the sense of magnitude. What 
gives it? The fact that all the curves which bound 
the figures are flattened curves and that each one 
tracks the eye, as it were, out into space on a great 
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line gives the sum of the whole the effect of a drawing 
every line of which carries the eye, that is, the mind 
behind it, off into considerations of bigness, whereas 
the ares of circles, which lead the eye to complete 
every are into its own circle, produce the sense of 
limitation, which, in the sum total, must produce a 
sense of smallness. Again, it is the flattened curve 
with the sharp bend at the end which in nature al- 
ways speaks of what is strong. For example, the 
tendril of the grape-vine is a flattened curve throughout 
the greater part of its length but bends sharply where 
it takes hold of its support. The flanks of a strong 
horse are bounded by curved lines which are flattened, 
and by surfaces which are flattened, and not by full- 
sweeping curves, ares of circles, and bulging surfaces, 
synonyms all for what is flabby and what is weak. No 
drawing was ever finer than that of the horses on the 
Parthenon frieze. Those small figures, small only in 
actual dimensions, always give the impression of grand- 
eur and strength due, in large measure, to the reasons 
just explained. In other words, the ares of circles 
single-track the eye and make for what is smug and 
‘*tight’’ and ‘‘hard’’ in a drawing as a whole, whereas 
the flattened curves do not single-track the eye but con- 
stantly carry it in directions and ways to produce the 
sense of freedom. This sense of restrained freedom 
gives the drawing its power of impressing the beholder 
with ideas of size and bestows sublimity upon it. 

All this depends, of course, upon that of which we 
hear so much, technique. By technique is meant the 
actual workmanship, the doing as distinguished from 
the ideas expressed. I do not wish to be understood as 
saying that it is possible to separate the doing from 
the thing done. That is as impossible as it is to sepa- 
rate spirit from matter and leave what is valuable. 
But for working purposes there is such a thing as 
technique, the mere doing, apart from the idea. It is 
an essential means, but not an end, analogous to gram- 
mar, which is a means to human expression, through 
the medium of words, but not an end for which men 
care per se. Thackeray, in Vanity Fair, says something 
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which is much to the point about technique: ‘‘To use 
a cue at billiards well is like using a pencil,—you 
cannot master it at first and it is only by repeated 
study and perseverance joined to a natural taste that 
a man can excel in handling either.’’ To excel in han- 
dling your tool; if it be a pencil, to make the marks 
light or dark, of even thickness throughout their length, 
onward-flowing, or crumbly, as you wish, and when you 
wish—all these and more—to the intended end of 
conveying a significance which you wish to convey, and 
to telling truthfully the matters-of-fact which you wish 
to report: that is technique. 

Good drawing implies cleaving to the essential 
spirit of your subject; and never forgetting the mean- 
ing which lies behind the appearance, the significance 
of the thing or person which you are portraying. It 
means giving to this essential spirit an adequate body 
made up of lines—adequate being understood to mean 
truthful, or beautiful, or both. Good drawing implies 
ruthlessly foregoing every adventitious detail, no mat- 
ter how interesting and lovely in itself, if such detail 
does not bear directly upon the intellectual concept of 
the matter in hand, that is, the artist’s drawing of his 
subject. Michelangelo, for example, could have covered 
the ground in his God Creating Adam with pretty 
plants and entertaining animals, or could have filled 
the air with birds, but he did nothing of the sort. He 
gave us Adam, the figure of God, bare earth, and empty 
heavens, and he produced the thing which is sublime. 
Blake in his drawings for the Book of Job did the 
same thing. Recall that drawing which accompanies 
the text ‘‘Then went Satan forth from the presence 
of the Lord.’’ It is entire, epic, consummate, beautiful 
in the statement of fact, yet almost bleak in its abso- 
lute disregard of everything which might have been 
but which would detract from the conceptual focus of 
the great verse. 

Good drawing means ‘‘crystalline thought’’ made 
evident in lines, to use the perfectly descriptive words 
of Shelley’s. It means putting down lines in a way 
never confused, no matter how complex. It means an 
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arrangement of lines which is always simple, in the 
sense of single, that is, direct. It means the telling of 
truth with affection. It means, so to speak, the out- 
pouring of the artist’s first and most immediate thought 
about his subject according to the way in which the 
subject has filled him with inspiration, from the tip of 
his pencil or pen. It means what Walter Pater meant 
when he wrote that the ‘‘artist is often out of humor 
with himself because he cannot project into a picture 
the life and spirit of his first thought with the crayon.’’ 
These are among the chief things which constitute the 
value of great drawings. In such we come into imme- 
diate contact with the artist’s first thought and his 
first fire of enthusiasm to record it, and it is this which 
a man like Birge Harrison understood and expressed 
adequately when he wrote: ‘‘The great draughtsmen 
of the world can be counted on one hand. Of these, 
probably Leonardo da Vinci and Holbein were the 
most eminent examples. In these two men the sense 
of refined and tender line is so exquisite that we should 
almost prefer to have it without color.’’ This from a 
man, a painter, with passion for color, from a living, 
modern feliow-countryman who is one in his com- 
prehension of the supreme value of drawing with Aris- 
totle, Leonardo, and Huxley! 











Thoughts for Saint Sylvester’s Day 


by BENJAMIN IvES GILMAN 


(Conference held in the Gothic Room at the Museum of Fine 

Arts, Boston, December 31, 1919.) 
AINT Sylvester was pope at Rome in 313, the year of 
the recognition of Christianity in the empire under 
Constantine. Little is known of his history beside the 
false report based on fcrgeries of the eighth century 
that to him Constantine made a grant of Italian terri- 
tory embracing what was afterward known as the 
States of the Church. The supposed grant later became 
notorious as the Donatis Constantin, upon which for 
centuries was based a claim for secular as well as 
spiritual sovereignty on behalf of the see of Rome. The 
legend has long been dissipated; and Sylvester’s name 
has survived to modern times chiefly because the date 
of his burial, celebrated as the Feast of Saint Sylves- 
ter, has the distinction of falling on the last day of 
the calendar year. 

The thoughts appropriate to Saint Sylvester’s Day 
are, therefore, thoughts of the endings of things. It is 
a festival whose motto might be ‘‘Respice finem’’ 
(reflect upon the end). 

There is no place that invites more insistently to 
this kind of thought than a museum gallery. Look 
about this one. The life of every object in the room, as 
that object was planned to live by its maker, has come 
to an end. The great tapestry with its threatening 
clubs in the center of the western wall is a fragment, 
the lower third having been cut off (Pl. XV). It was 
designed, so we learn, for the courtroom of a castle 
at Pau in Southern France, and there it hung, doubtless 
for generations, over-awing the accused before it and 
softening the voices of those who argued and decided 
their cases. But the lower edge was rubbed by the 
rough corselets of guards and torn by their sharp 
lances, until one day the old hanging was thought no 
longer presentable, and it was taken down, rolled up, 
(148) 
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and stored away. The life ended for which the designer 
fashioned it. Finally, shorn of its damaged edge, 
it has reached our museum, and begins a new existence. 
Nevertheless, fully to understand the artist in it, we 
must remember that the life he foresaw for it has 
closed, and we must seek to picture to ourselves what 
it was while it lasted. The like can be said of every 
piece shown here. The thought of Saint Sylvester’s 
Feast, of the 31st of December, is the thought for every 
one of them. 

In some we can find traces of two ended lives. On 
the floor in the center lies a marble slab with a square 
cut on one end of it that seems to take no account of 
the elaborate design it mars (Pl. XVI). The life which 
the slab was planned to live came to a violent end when 
the cut was made. The designer carved it in South 
Italy toward the end of the 15th century as a lid for 
a sarcophagus containing the bones of a pious abbess, 
head of a Neapolitan convent. It was an object of 
reverent care and pious pilgrimage in the shadows of 
some erypt or cloister, doubtless for many years. Ab- 
bess succeeded abbess. The living memory of the 
Abbess Piscicella came to an end in the convent. There 
was reconstruction in the church. Economy was neces- 
sary. Some of the oldest tombs had to be sacrificed; 
and it was finally decided—from the result of the deci- 
sion one can hardly think that it was made with much 
reluctance—to utilize the lid of the old tomb as the 
reredos of an altar. The face of the slab was turned 
to the wall to avoid offense, and a square opening was 
cut in it to admit a tabernacle or receptacle for holding 
the elements of the eucharist. As a reredos the old 
slab entered on a new life, vibrating for years and years 
to priests’ voices and organ tones, its mutilated design 
hidden and forgotten in the darkness against the chapel 
wall. But one day the chapel in turn went out of use 
and the altar in turn was dismembered. For a second 
time the word fins could have been written on the old 
slab. Neglected in some courtyard or lumber-room, 
someone noted the design and suspected there might be 
money in it. It was bought of the sacristan, doubtless 
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for a song, and went to a dealer’s. Now it lies here, 
living a third life. 

There is another way in which the pieces here 
gathered utter the motto of Saint Sylvester’s Day, 
Respice finem.’’ The four most conspicuous sculptures 
in the room once decorated tombs. Behind every one 
of them there is an individual human life that ended 
centuries ago. They tell us of four real people for whom 
there was first anxiety and bated breath, then tears and 
mourning, and finally the pious care that sees a burial 
place fitly marked. One was laid to rest in a Neapolitan 
convent, two in French provincial churches, and one 
in a Flemish chapel. 

Seulpture has everywhere and in all ages been asso- 
ciated with the end of human lives. It is enduring 
and promises a sort of earthly immortality; or perhaps 
mingles the thought of the dead with truths whose time- 
lessness is reflected in its own apparently imperishable 
constancy. But a museum gallery bears sad witness 
to the short span that time and change accord to both 
these motives of monumental seulpture. The honored 
abbess, her memory safe in a marble pictured with her 
image, is forgotten, nevertheless, and the marble itself 
dishonored. The young maid or matron whose life, 
short as it was, was destined by her friends for re- 
membrance, has left no name behind her and no sign 
beside the seulptor’s work where or when she lived 
(Pl. XVII). From her coronet, her brooch, now empty, 
and her carefully arranged hair, we learn her gentle 
origin. .The conception of the tomb—the body lying as 
in the coffin below, with a reminder of earthly companion- 
ship in the dog at her feet and of heavenly welcome in 
the cherubs with their censers at her head—is familiar 
in mediaeval Europe; and a certain simplicity and 
rigidity in the forms suggest France. From these and 
other characteristics of style and from the certain date 
of like tombs, the effigy may be ascribed without much 
doubt to a French sculptor working in the fourteenth 
century. 

The Pieta, or Virgin with the body of Christ, also 
came to the museum anonymously (Pl. XVIII). The 
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designer of the marble did what he could to tell us whose 
body lay beneath it. The pyramidal design of the group 
permitted the introduction of two escutcheons to the 
right and left of the principal figure, and these were 
separately carved and carefully fitted into the two blank 
surfaces of the background. They remain as witnesses of 
the pride which the family took in the denizen of the 
tomb, and were doubtless thought an all-sufficient indi- 
cation. Yet the escutcheon cannot be traced in heraldio 
records, and it is only by good fortune that the museum 
hag learned of the bearer from a living representative 
of his family. The arms are those of Messire Jean de 
Wignacourt, Knight, Governor of Quesnoy in the six- 
teenth century, whose wife was Jeanne Baillaud (or 
Bailleud) A Corneille. Whether it was he himself over 
whose tomb the relief was placed, or another of his 
line, we cannot tell. The work comes plainly from 
Eastern France, but as to its exact date the hand of 
the sculptor is our only guide and gives ambiguous 
testimony. 

In the conception of the piece, in the attitudes, and 
in the modelling of the figure of Christ, there is a poign- 
ancy and simplicity of emotion which of themselves 
would date it in mediaeval times, before Europe had 
opened its eyes to the new hemisphere and become 
sophisticated with the new thoughts astir before and at 
the moment of the discovery of America. On the 
other hand, the monument lacks the purely religious 
character which its theme would have ensured to it in 
the Middle Ages. The armorial bearings already have 
a flavor of the world. The face of the Madonna looks 
like a portrait, and she wears a richly embroidered 
collaret. Is there a suspicion of self-consciousness in 
her attitude? Can it be that the figure is not the 
Madonna at all, but a patrician wife or mother mourn- 
ing her husband or son jin the archaic and symbolic 
figure of the dead Christ on her knees? The doubt 
suggests an age of transition for the date of the piece, 
and in fact it has been variously dated since it came 
to the museum. At first referred without question to 
the fifteenth century, it was afterward thought a prod- 
uct of the early sixteenth century, aud now is definite- 
ly dated at the end of the 15th. 
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This date may distantly connect the monument in 
our fancy with one of the great epochs of French 
history. The century-long attempt of the English kings 
to capture the throne of France, signalized by their 
victories at Crécy in 1339 and Agincourt in 1415, and 
finally brought to naught by Joan of Arc in her short 
year of victory in 1429, left France for many years a 
theatre of violence. The tomb was carved during a 
period of the subsidence of a great tide of disorder, 
and its occupant may have been one of those caught 
in the ebb. 

The fourth of these tomb sculptures, the elaborate 
little niche, might have told us more of the life whose 
end it marks but for the soft material from which the 
long French inscription on the base has melted away 
(Pl. XIX). By chance, four words remain—‘‘ Chapelle 
de St. Omer’’—which place the monument in Flanders, 
for St. Omer was a Flemish saint of twelve centuries 
ago. The monument itself tells its date; first by its 
developed religious symbolism, hardened into ecclesias- 
tical commonplace. What would have been more shock- 
ing to an early age of faith than to see its supreme 
deity, God the Father, imaged as seated in a carved 
chair, holding in His lap the stiffening corpse of His 
only begotten Son? Moreover, the family of the 
dead has chosen to see itself imaged here as bearing 
its loss under the tutelage of appropriate saints, and 
even by the help of an image of the Virgin and Child, 
carried in the arms of one. These are the refinements 
and conformities of a learned churchly discipline, such 
as was firmly established in Europe by Luther’s time 
and helped to give edge to his protest. 

The architecture tells the same story. It is highly 
developed technically and imaginatively, but the forms 
have lost the structural sense to which they owe their 
being, and have become an intricate web of graceful 
pattern. We learn that there is still a third way in 
which the pieces gathered here repeat the motto of the 
day, ‘‘Respice finem.’’ Types of fancy—what we know 
as styles of art—can come to an end like the objects 
that illustrate them and the people for whom and by 
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whom the objects are made. The niche represents the 
decay of a magnificent artistic inspiration, a delight 
in and devotion to a certain abstract spirit of form— 
if we may so speak—once exuberant enough to cover 
all Europe with evidences of its fertility. It had its 
end shortly after, and the achievements which illustrate 
it in our time are sporadic resurrections. 

The attempt to put into one phrase the abstract 
spirit of form that resides in everything Gothic leads 
us to an apparent anti-climax. We can say little more 
than that Gothic design was a cult of the right line and 
the acute angle combined. The Greeks and Egyptians 
had the right line, the Romans added the arch, and the 
Byzantines developed its curve into suave convolutions. 
The right line in combination with the acute angle en- 
tered European design in the pointed arch. The chilly 
north, from which it eame, expressed itself in the rigid- 
ity of the line and the narrow proportions of the angle. 
Both give pungent impressions, the line by its sugges- 
tions of inexorability and infinitude, and the angle by 
its broken continuity. The immense fecundity of the 
two geometric ideas in combination is one of the 
marvels of the human spirit. 

In the piece before us we see the impulse lapsing. 
Let us compare it with another that illustrates the im- 
pulse at its height. The corner niche containing the 
pedestal of the statuette once sheltered there embodies 
the narrow and high proportions that were born with 
the pointed arch (Pl. XX). It is octagonal in plan— 
that is, bounded by right lines—and the pilasters on 
either side are also regularly polygonal. The roof 
shows a close assemblage of straight, vertical edges, 
and in detail contains a series of openings called lancet 
windows from their sharp points. These points are 
curved as a lancet point might be; but in the panelling 
of the pinnacles between them, nearly straight lines 
meet in acute angles. The interior of the roof is 
vaulted to a keystone at the back in ribs which rise 
from the bases of the pinnacles. The spectator needs 
only to imagine the pinnacles based on slender columns 
repeating the side pilasters to find in the little compo- 
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sition a structure that, however magnified, would stand 
alone, as architecture should. The designer asks us to 
forgive the absence of these supports, on the ground 
that his design is such a little one; and we readily 
erant his request and appreciate its humor. 

In the niche with figures (Pl. XIX), the architec- 
tural design seems to have melted down and broadened 
out, as if in flaccid hands. The canopy shows no 
vertical lines and hardly a sharp angle. The vaulting 
rises into round arches, It is impossible to complete it 
in fancy by any additions that would leave it structural- 
ly safe. The ornament above is rounded and wave-like. 
We are far away from the right line and the acute angle, 
and, in fact from any serious architecture. The com- 
position has become a graceful play with vanishing im- 
pulses of the Gothic style. 

In point of time, the Gothic style stands midway 
between two others whose latest years, as well as 
some of their best, are also represented here. The 
earlier of these is the Romanesque style of North Italy, 
connected with Byzantium through the exarchate of 
Ravenna, which represented the power of the Eastern 
Empire in Italy from Justinian’s time around 550 
until nearly that of Charlemagne, whose father, Pepin 
the Short, in 750 made the region a part of the States of 
the Church by the donation falsely attributed to Con- 
stantine. The single larger object in the room which 
shows its kinship with Byzantium is the seated figure 
of a prophet, a fragment and probably part of some 
large architectural composition produced in or near 
Ravenna in the twelfth century (Pl. XXI). The con- 
ventional staring stiffness of Byzantine figures, the 
complex severity of Byzantine decoration have in this 
sculptor found an exponent hardly capable of a vital 
grasp of the reasons that gave the art of the Byzantines 
its power. A not dissimilar external dependence upon 
Eastern tradition expressed in finer and more varied 
conventions is conspicuous in the extraordinary sculp- 
tures which the eleventh and twelfth centuries left be- 
hind them in churches of Southern France. In Italy the 
ingenuity and grandeur of fancy which were to make St. 
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Mark’s in Venice impressive had given place at the 
time and in the place that this figure was carved to 
something akin to helplessness. The value of the piece 
lies in its illustration of an important tradition in sculp- 
ture at first hand, however far below the tradition at its 
best. 


The later style whose final stages are announced 
in pieces shown here is that of the Renaissance of the 
fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries. In such a tapestry 
as the Flemish ‘‘Verdure’’ of the later date, with its 
indifferent color, its undecipherable tumult of leafage, 
architectural forms, balconies, bridges, broken columns, 
and animals large and small, the joie de vivre new-born 
a century and a half before runs riot (Pl. XXII). Free- 
dom from the straight-laced line and the agonized angle 
has become a license which leaves no food for attentive 
contemplation, however open-minded. It was in this 
guise that the Renaissance disappeared before the 
modern spirit. 

These are the thoughts that Saint Sylvester’s Day 
calls to mind in the museum gallery. The end of lives, 
the end of utilities, the end of artistic styles. Are 
there no other thoughts to lighten this atmosphere of 
farewell? Why is St. Sylvester’s Day called his feast? 
Why do people nowadays make a festival of the last 
night of the year? 

It is because we cannot think of an end without 
thinking also of a beginning. The burial-day of St. 
Sylvester was called his feast, like the festivals of all 
the other popes, by those who believed it his real birth- 
day—the day he was born into the true life, the vera 
vita, as old inscriptions say. People meet tonight not 
only to see the old year out but to wish each other a 
happy new one—mounting on steps and seats according 


to the old custom to jump down and land well in the 
coming year. 


teversing in thought the pattern of words we have 
woven, as a weaver reverses his finished web, each of 
the endings we have dwelt upon reveals to us in its own 
way a beginning also. 
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The purpose of these works of art has by no means 
come wholly to an end. It has only entered upon a new 
fulfillment. The courtroom tapestry (Pl. XV) no longer 
dominates malefactors by its symbolism of force; its 
insignia of royalty no longer inspire faithful subjects 
with devotion to their king. But if we look deeply 
enough, the preservation of a disused work of art in 
a museum is truly its spiritual survival. The tapestry 
was made to be displayed, and is displayed as it was 
made to be. It is the aim of every artist to draw the 
eyes of spectators to his work and fill their minds with 
all that he has put there. This purpose is still ful- 
filled by every object shown here. All are still messages 
from their makers’ hands to the eyes of other men. 
None ceased to perform this office when they were taken 
from their destined places. Indeed, they are installed 
here precisely in order to insure that they shall keep on 
revealing their makers to successive beholders for an 
indefinite future. 

Again, if the church has been right in making a 
festival of St. Sylvester’s burial-day, then these sepul- 
chral marbles tell of more than the end of the lives 
they were made to commemorate. As the centuries have 
passed, these undistinguished men and women also 
have come to share in the great beginning Sylvester’s 
pious fellow-churchmen believed was his. 

Styles indeed come to an end. Man’s imagination 
pursues first one type of charming fancy, then another. 
But it is itself eternal. The close of devotion to any 
one ideal marks the opening of service to some other; 
and signs of the springtime of each appear in the winter 
of its foregoer. The joie de vivre that blossomed in 
the Renaissance was already nascent in the age of 
Gothic. We can trace its furtive appearance in sculp- 
tures here gathered. 

The Madonna and Child from Lorraine is a notable 
example (Pl. XXIII). What was happening in Europe 
in the fourteenth century when this group was carved, 
and in particular, what was happening in France? The 
question relates to the history of creation—the history 
of civilization so-called—a recital largely dependent 
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on the history of possession—political history so-called— 
and greatly overshadowed by it in our historical records. 

The main facts about possession, that is, political 
history, can be quickly told. In all outlying Europe 
during the fourteenth century there was snatching back 
and forth of power between kings and lords spiritual 
and temporal. In the central countries, the Swiss 
achieved their struggle for liberty; the cities of North 
Germany formed a Hanseatic league to secure their 
bread and butter, and the Rhine cities another to save 
their skins against the noble robbers from the castles; 
in Italy the control of towns and provinces was shuffled 
from hand to hand, and during almost the whole cen- 
tury the pope was an exile in Southern France, where 
he built the great palace at Avignon. Finally, Northern 
France, the birthplace of our Madonna and Child, be- 
came the victim of the Hundred Years’ War. 

The history of creation—the history of civilization 
—during the fourteenth century has chiefly to do with 
England, France, and Italy. In Germany the minnesing- 
ers had gone, and the mastersingers -had not yet es- 
tablished their schools. There were the mystics (Hck- 
hardt, d. 1328), but no other great creative personalities. 
Amid dire political unrest, Germany was busy founding 
the universities that were to nurture and did nurture 
such personalities. In England, France, and Italy men’s 
creative impulses defied the political struggles within 
and between those countries. The last of the schoolmen 
disappeared with William of Ockham (1270-1347); and 
the gap was filled by the achievement of Wiclif (1824- 
1384) in the translation that was to become the founda- 
tion of the English Bible. Chaucer (1340-1400) was a 
soldier of the Hundred Years’ War in France and for 
a time a prisoner there. Froissart (1337-1400) was the 
chronicler of the war. In Italy modern European 
painting began with Cimabue (1240-1302) and Giotto 
(1276-1337); and with Niccold Pisano (d. about 1284), 
modern European sculpture. Dante (1265-1321) closed 
the record of the Gothic Age by the Divina Commedia, 
and Boccaccio (1313-1375) in his stories offered the 
Renaissance a profane comedy instead. The family of 
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his friend Petrarch (1304-1874) migrated to Avignon 
with the pope. The life of the poet himself nearly 
spanned the century, and in his poetry the ice of the 
Gothic age can be seen breaking. Petrarch valued his 
Latin poems above his Italian verse; but the world 
remembers him as the lover of Laura, of her sequestered 
valley, and of the mountains that close it in. It is a 
like pioneer delight in natural beauty that has pre- 
served to our day the verse of a French poet of the 
next century. The Spring Song of Charles d’Orléans 
(1391-1465) 

‘‘Le temps a laissé son manteau 

De vent, de froidure et de plwe’’ 
leads the van in the proud procession of French lyrical 
poetry. Across the Channel, an unknown poet had 
written long before 

‘‘Sumer is y-cumen in.”’ 
There is spring in the air. The Renaissance is al- 
ready awake. The sculptors of Gothic churches had 
from the first chosen a spring plant as a motive of their 
floral capitals. The arum is cousin to the wake robin, 
and to that other plant with the unlovely name that 
spots with its brilliant green the browns and yellows of 
our own marshes in March. The drollery with which 
these sculptors filled out of the way spots in the solemn 
buildings they ornamented—a dragon with a knotted 
tail, or a birdman wrought to fill a medallion—are so 
many anticipations of the riotous delight in everything 
alive that overflowed long after in the pages of Rabelais. 

Here in this group of the Virgin and Child spring 

is visible too (Pl. XXIII). These are no longer figures 
of immortal and unearthly build and attitude like those 
that look down from the doorways of Amiens and 
Chartres. The Virgin’s face and figure are of portrait- 
like reality. She has the broad, rounded features, 
the ample proportions, and the easy grace of the heavy- 
laden women that passed and repassed before her as 
she stood in the Parish Church of St. Goéry at Epinal. 
The Child, too, holds in His hand neither the globe of 
dominion nor any other symbol of divinity, but another 
flower of the fields such as the Gothic sculptors had 
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twined in stone about the capitals above the pair. The 
end of the other-worldly age was already the beginning 
of its this-wordly successor. The Gothic spirit at its 
feast of St. Sylvester was already wishing a happy 
New Year to the spirit of the Renaissance. 








The Technical Study and Physical Care 
of Paintings 


by Epwarp W. ForRBES 


E value human life, and rightly so, yet who among 

us would be hardy enough to state that the pres- 
ervation of his life for a few years more or less would 
be of equal importance with the preservation of Michel- 
angelo’s frescoes in the Sistine Chapel? We are born 
to die; these frescoes are born to live. How many 
among us can bear as important a part in the civiliza- 
tion of the world, and can carry as rich a freight of 
inspiration to countless thousands of our fellow-men for 
generations to come, as Botticelli’s Primavera, or one 
of Titian’s masterpieces? I would not minimize the 
importance of preserving our own lives but would em- 
phasize that of preserving the lives of our pictures. 
When we die, others will take our places; but what 
would replace Leonardo da Vinci’s Last Supper or the 
paintings in the Uffizi, should they perish? 

Why have we the privilege today of looking at the 
works of Giotto, Botticelli, and Bellini? It is because 
these masters learned their trades just as carpenters, 
masons, or gilders may do now. Moreover, they had 
the advantage of working in the guild system rather 
than in the trades union system. The guilds insisted 
that the public should be well served, that good materials 
should be used, and that the work should be honestly 
done; whereas our trades unions concentrate their 
supreme effort on seeing that the men are well paid, not 
that the public gets its money’s worth. There is much 
to be said for the apprentice system. Let us hope that 
modern intelligence will some day apply itself to the 
problem of the production of great works of art. If 
careful study shows that certain mediaeval conditions 
tended to produce masterpieces, is it too much to hope 
that in the future we may, either unconsciously or con- 
sciously, work towards re-creating these same condi- 
tions or towards devising new ones equally effective? 
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Broadly speaking, the subject of this paper has 
three aspects: the study of the authenticity of the 
picture, which is highly important to the purchaser or 
to the cataloguer; the stady of the physical condition 
and care of the picture, which is very necessary to the 
owner or to the curator; and finally the study of the 
soundest technical methods and materials, which is 
especially essential to the artist and to his manufacturer. 

The first division of the subject involves the com- 
plicated problem of determining whether a picture is 
genuine and whether it is valuable. Technical investi- 
gation is, of course, only one of the many lines of ap- 
proach. Historical and iconographical knowledge, wide 
experience, intimate acquaintance with the works of the 
great masters, and, above all, that subtle sort of sixth 
sense known as the flair are the usual means of deter- 
mining what a picture is. Through technical knowledge, 
however, a great deal of useful evidence may be ob- 
tained. This knowledge is serviceable, to be sure, only 
up to a certain point. We know, for instance, what 
woods were commonly used for panels, but a Madonna 
on a mahogany panel or on canvas is not necessarily 
modern, for it may have been transferred from its 
original poplar panel. We know what pigments were 
used in the various periods. This may prove to be 
valuable testimony, but it is not an infallible test. Cer- 
tain colors can be determined without removal from the 
picture by the use of a miscroscope that magnifies to one 
hundred diameters. Other colors are harder to verify, 
and it is necessary to take a grain, smaller than a pin 
head, from the picture by means of a hypodermic needle. 
I have never done this, but Professor Laurie describes 
the process in his book. The owner of a picture would of- 
ten refuse to allow even this tiny speck to be taken, but it 
is sometimes possible to find an unimportant part of the 
drapery under the frame, where the removal of a bit 
will do no damage. Genuine ultramarine and azurite, the 
principal blues used by the early Italians, can be recog- 
nized and distinguished from cobalt and artificial ultra- 
marine, which have been used since 1830. But here 
again, the problem is complicated by the fact that a 
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given blue drapery in an old picture may have been re- 
painted with modern blue or a clever deceiver may have 
used the old color in his forgery. Among other signifi- 
eant details are the peculiar cracks produced by 
various kinds of grounds, pigments, media, and var- 
nishes; the brush work used in tempera, as opposed to 
that in oil painting; the different kinds of under-paint- 
ing practiced by the old masters; and the different 
systems of glazing. 

There is, of course, one objection to teaching the 
secrets of the old masters too widely. Is it not possible 
that the forgers will avail themselves of this informa- 
tion more readily than the scholars and critics, just as 
the wide publication of ingenious new crimes in the 
papers may merely add to the répertoire of the crim- 
inals and probably will help little toward putting the 
public on its guard? Yet the most accomplished forgers 
have much of this information already; and, in spite 
of the danger of helping them further, I feel that it is 
sound to publish the truth and to trust that the forgers 
will overreach themselves somewhere, and that the great 
body of technically trained students and painters will 
grow and grow, and may finally constitute such a 
weight of enlightened opinion that the clever but 
shallow mentality of the forger will be unable to keep 
up with the advance of knowledge. In these days, when 
an authentic painting by Raphael may be worth more 
than $500,000, and a forged painting like Raphael less 
than $500, it is of no small consequence to the pur- 
chaser, particularly if he is a museum official spending 
public money, to know whether a given picture is gen- 
uine or not. Unfortunately, as we learn more, our 
enemy the forger learns more also, just as one group of 
men invent heavier cannon to pierce the defenses and 
another group improve the defenses to guard against 
the cannon. 

It is unnecessary here to speak of the literature on 
our subject. The more important books are too well 
known to need comment, but there are many minor 
books which might well repay the research of some stu- 
dent—books of recipes and of secrets concerning the 
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mysteries of alchemy. It is still possible to find 
material which has not been unearthed by Eastlake, Mrs. 
Merrifield, Laurie, or any of the other investigators, 
and thus to clear up disputed points. At the Fogg Muse- 
um are a number of rare books relating to the technique 
of painting, and more are being collected. 

At the present time a great deal might be done by 
experimenting with the materials used by the mediaeval 
painters. By means of this we may hope to find even- 
tually some forgotten secrets which will enable us to 
take better care of our old pictures and to produce more 
durable new ones. 

The second division of our subject concerns the 
eare of paintings. The American public is under a 
heavy responsibility. An immense number of very 
valuable paintings have poured into America during 
the last twenty years and millions of dollars’ worth are 
coming in every year. These pictures are often bought 
by successful bankers and manufacturers who have had 
no experience in the care of pictures and who place 
them in their steam-heated houses. On the whole, the 
panels are in greater danger than the canvases. Dur- 
ing the summer, when the humidity of the air frequently 
goes up to eighty degrees or more, the panels swell, as 
do our doors which refuse to shut in the summer. In 
the winter, when our furnaces are lighted and the 
humidity sinks often to thirty degrees, the panels 
shrink as they dry, just as our throats become dried and 
subject to the colds that attack us through the winter. 
The gesso surface which holds the pigment does not 
swell and shrink as much as the wood does; hence it 
gradually works loose and peels off. Not only panel 
paintings, but also valuable furniture, stucco reliefs, 
wood carvings, and other objects of art suffer in a 
like manner. It is said that no such low humidity as this 
ever exists even in the Sahara. In general the atmos- 
pheric conditions of this country are much worse for 
panels than are those of Europe. 

Canvas, on the other hand, is exposed to its own set 
of dangers, in some ways greater, in some ways less, than 
those which menace panels. It seems to me that, if 
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through the greater wealth of this country we take ad- 
vantage of the unfortunate conditions in Europe during 
the coming years and buy a large number of important 
paintings which do not already permanently belong to 
public museums, and if we then fail to take adequate 
care of them, we shall commit a serious crime against 
civilization. The obvious first steps are to avoid most 
of our difficulties by r-aintaining proper humidity in our 
houses and museums (a move which will be just as 
beneficial ‘to us as it is to our pictures) and to guard 
against excessive heat and cold, noxious gases, dirt, flies, 
and physical injury of various sorts. It is difficult to 
keep atmospheric conditions constant; in the Fogg 
Museum we have suffered many trials with pictures 
because we cannot afford the expensive humidifying 
plant that is necessary to produce proper conditions, 
and, in fact, no special effort has been made to secure 
money for this purpose for we are in an outgrown 
mus¢am and hope soon to have a better building. 

The life of a picture depends partly upon the city 
in which it is. Mr. Toch points out in his book that 
the acid gases which are produced by the burning of 
coal, notably of soft coal, are very injurious to certain 
pigments. Thus, the Pittsburgh collectors, for instance, 
who buy valuable pictures which are painted with 
those pigments have to be particularly careful. 

The question of whether glass should be put in front 
of a picture is a troublesome one. Glass does, indeed, 
ward off some ills as far as the surface of the picture 
is concerned. But if the front of the painting which is 
already protected with a varnish has the additional 
protection of glass, then the back also should be pro- 
tected from moisture. Sir Arthur Church calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the back of the paper on which 
water colors and drawings are executed should on no 
account be in contact with any kind of wood. Of course, 
it is well known how disastrous the exposure to sun- 
light has proved in the case of water colors by Turner 
and others. If oil paintings ave in too dark a place 
they suffer from one set of ailments; if they are in too 
light a place they suffer from another set, especially 
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from certain so-called chemical rays that come from the 
sun. Sir William Abney devised for the Victoria and 
Albert Museum at South Kensington an arrangement 
of colored glass of peacock blue and yellow, which ex- 
cluded certain injurious rays. In England museum 
officials have tried the experiment of covering the walls 
of the museum with white lead in a tempera medium 
of starch water. The walls so prepared absorb the 
various sulphurous acids that penetrate into the building. 
The pictures, which are less susceptible than the walls, 
partly because of their varnish, thus escape almost en- 
tirely the effects of these dangerous chemicals in the 
air. As Professor Ostwald points out, one of the 
troubles with oil paintings is that the process of oxida- 
tion does not stop. ‘‘Every oil painting is in a process 
of continual change and this change takes place with 
a varying velocity depending on the nature of the pig- 
ment which is mixed with the oil. This is the cause 
of the numberless diseases to which oil paintings are 
subject.” So it is a mistake to believe that there are 
only one or two kinds of trouble that afflict pictures. 
There are many; and it is important that the restorer 
should diagnose the difficulty correctly. If a picture does 
begin to go to pieces we have to go to the professional 
restorer. It is most dangerous and improper for any 
amateur to try to repair or restore a picture. 

The choice of the restorer is one of the most difficult 
problems for the owner of pictures. There are many 
commercial restorers in this country. They are men who 
are all too often trained to believe that the ideal of re- 
storation is to make the picture look as if it had never 
suffered. The more skillful and more conscientious ones 
content themselves with securing what is left of the old 
picture and with touching in the parts of the surfaces 
that are actually damaged; but there are others who 
fail to match the tint exactly and who find that the 
easiest way is to carry their colour over the original 
surface, rather than to try any longer to match the 
subtle tint used by the master. In such cases they usual- 
ly conceal their repainting by a heavy coat of varnish 
which gives the picture a glossy surface, most pleasing 
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to those who know the least. This varnish may last 
for fifty or one hundred years. When its term of 
life draws to an end it turns dark and then it is re- 
moved by the restorer of that day. With the varnish, 
often some of the repaint, and probably some of the 
original paint, comes off. The picture is made ‘‘as 
good as new’’ again and lasts another fifty years or so. 
We can easily see how after three or four centuries 
of such treatment many pictures that were once by Rem- 
brandt or Titian may have nearly forfeited that title, 
particularly as the delicate glazes and scumbles, on 
which the masters depended for the final effect, are 
pretty sure to go at the first restoration. Picture re- 
storers usually guard their secrets with jealous care. 
They have some reason for so doing: it is all too easy 
for young workmen to learn a smattering of the neces- 
sary recipes from their master and then to practice their 
half-baked knowledge and lack of skill on valuable pic- 
tures. The state prevents a first year medical student 
from trying to perform an operation for appendicitis, 
but there is nothing to stop the youthful picture re- 
storer from practicing on Holbeins and Titians if he is 
plausible and persuasive enough to induce some ill- 
informed owner to let him treat the picture. We 
have to choose our restorers as we choose our doc- 
tors. But it is easier to judge the success of the 
doctors. The picture may appear to be cured, and 
the fact may not develop for twenty-five years that 
it was not saved but ruined. Bad restoring is often 
worse than nothing; good restoring may easily save a 
doomed painting from complete wreck and give it a new 
lease of life. The restorer artist who cannot refrain 
from repainting is in the same position as a doctor who 
might discover the secret of prolonging our lives by 
substituting new parts as the old ones wear out. The 
patients of such a doctor would have the alternative of 
living on with a motley assortment of eyes, ears, noses, 
arms, and legs, or of living their natural lives and finally 
sinking into their respectable and individual graves. I 
fear that we are a long way from state control of such 
matters, but the steps leading in the right direction are 
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for all owners of pictures and museum officials to make 
it their duty to acquire at least an elementary knowledge 
of this difficult subject. 

The third division of our subject deals with the 
technique of painting from the standpoint of present 
work. In order to create today pictures that will last 
we should be familiar with the enduring and with the un- 
enduring pictures of the past and of the present. This 
field of study includes the questions of materials, wheth- 
er wood, plaster, canvas, or copper; of grounds, on 
which the paint is to be placed; of pigments and media, 
and the methods of laying them on the surface; and, last 
and far more difficult than all the rest, of varnishes. 

There is something to be said for each material. 
Vellum, ivory, and well made paper are excellent for 
illuminations, minatures, drawings, and water colors. 
Copper has certain advantages for oil and tempera 
paintings, provided the paint can be made to adhere—a 
feat which has often been accomplished. Wood, such as 
well seasoned mahoghany, is probably the best of all. 
Canvas, which offers many advantages, entails corre- 
sponding difficulties. Oil tends to make the canvas rot, 
hence a coat of priming must be put between the oil and 
the canvas. This coat of priming is commonly prepared 
and put on by a commercial concern that is in the busi- 
ness to make money. The artist does not know what cheap 
or inferior materials may have been employed for this 
purpose, whether it is chemically pure, or how it will 
affect the particular pigments which he uses. One 
difficulty is that if we use for the priming of either a 
panel or a canvas a substance like casein, which the 
water cannot penetrate, it is too hard and brittle, and 
if we mix in glycerine to soften it and make it elastic, 
we introduce a highly hygroscopic element, which is un- 
desirable. Professor Ostwald recommends pasteboard 
with casein and perhaps linen over it, in place of 
canvas; others say that the pasteboard may contain in- 
jurious chemicals and that casein is dangerous. Many 
modern chemists have made careful studies of the dura- 
bility of pigments. The artist can buy such a book as 
Church’s Chemstry of Paints and Painting and inform 
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himself as to what pigments are sound. There is, how- 
ever, a curious lack of consistency between the experi- 
ments of the various authorities. Some say that a 
given color is permanent, and others, that it is not. 
So in regard to these disputed points we can only 
trust that still more authorities will make similar stud- 
ies and that eventually a conclusive consensus of opin- 
ion will be reached. 

Provided that the ground is good and the pig- 
ment is good, the problem of the medium need not be 
very difficult. The water colors and oils prepared by the 
most reputable firms are usually trustworthy. When 
experiments are made in tempera they had better be 
done with some established and well tried formula, such 
as the yolk of egg, which is known to have lasted for 
centuries. If some new medium is tried, it ought to be 
well understood and known to be chemically sound. The 
question of whether a varnish medium may be used 
opens up a very complicated problem involving the 
study of the famous Van Eyck medium, which is thought 
to have been an emulsion. In this short space I cannot 
go into the question further than to say that if a 
varnish medium is to be used, it must be exactly right, 
for when we approach the problem of varnishes and of 
the nature and use of these fascinating resins, we are on 
dangerous ground. Like fire and water, they are both 
the preserver and friend and the destroyer and enemy. 
Jf a picture is not varnished, it is exposed to one set of 
dangers; if it is varnished, it is exposed to another and 
perhaps worse set. 

There are many different kinds of resins, and the 
problem is much complicated by the infinite number 
of possible combinations and mixtures. As is well 
known, the principal resins are amber, copal, sandarac, 
and mastic. There are a great many different kinds of 
copal. The vagueness of the mediaeval terminology is 
a source of much difficulty. When mediaeval writers 
mention amber or sandarac, we are not sure that they 
are talking of the samie resins as those we know by the 
names. When it is remembered that the early masters 
made various mixtures of resins with balsams, such as 
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Venice turpentine, and with oils such as linseed oil or 
nut oil, it will readily be seen that our difficulties do not 
decrease. 

Varnish can safely be used by the master, but the 
ignorant should beware of playing with fire. It is 
possible for a competent restorer to varnish a picture 
in such a way that the risk will be slight. Perhaps 
the greatest among the many dangers is that the 
varnish will eat down into the pigment; and then, when 
fifty or one hundred years later the varnish is re- 
moved, a large part of the original paint will be re- 
moved also. There are various possible ways to avoid 
this difficulty. Professor Ostwald suggests putting be- 
tween the paint and the varnish a layer of a transparent 
substance composed of a solution of celluloid which con- 
tains different properties from its neighbors. Thus 
when the varnish turns brown and opaque at the end 
of its life, the solvent which removes it will leave the 
celluloid and, of course, the paint below untouched. 

[| hope that some day a technical school may be 
established, perhaps at Harvard, where the painters, 
restorers, and museum officials may learn about the 
chemistry of paintings and the care of them, on 
strictly scientific principles. We cannot expect every 
artist to prepare his own panels and grind his own 
colors. We do not all know how to inspect the milk 
and the water supply. But we all want good milk and 
water. I think it might be possible for the artists to 
form some sort of a national guild. The guild would 
employ professional men to examine the pigments 
and canvases produced by various firms. Then, those 
who were particular could insist on using certified 
materials. There are pictures painted a few years ago 
by famous living artists which are already going to 
pieces. When we pay five thousand dollars for the 
portrait of a member of our family we want it to last 
for a few years at least. I hope that when it becomes 
apparent to the public that our artists are often ig- 
norant and careless about these matters and that our 
picture collectors end museum officials are not always 
perfectly informed about the care of pictures, the de- 
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mand for this study will grow. Please do not think, 
however, that I believe the technique is an end in it- 
self. It can interest us for a moment while we look 
at the great work of art, and then we can forget the 
means and look beyond. George Herbert said: 

‘*A man that looks on glass 

On it may stay his eye; 
Or if he pleaseth through it pass 
And then the heaven espy.’’ 














Schools, Colleges, and the Industrial Arts 


by RicHArD F.. BacH 


M Y major premise is that America must lead the 

world in industrial arts—this means not only in 
materials and execution, but in imaginative design as well. 
Materials we have in quantity, execution our skill has 
mastered, but design—there lies the present obstacle in 
the way of our leadership. That obstacle is the lack 
of schools of industrial art and more than that it is also 
the lack of any study of industrial arts, theoretical or 
practical, in general schools. We have made sporadic 
efforts at vocational instruction, producing the skilled 
mechanic but not the technician in design. We have also 
made untold efforts in the direction of teaching drawing 
—unequal combat with ingenious instruments and mate- 
rials, as it has been called. In fact, in all the states of 
the union the secondary schools teach drawing; in all 
the states but one the elementary schools teach drawing. 
Little by little this instruction has been given a prac- 
tical trend, in subjects chosen, in a gradual approxima- 
tion to design rather than meaningless representation, 
in a reluctant leaning toward the occasional execution of 
a design. There are, of course, exceptional cases of 
schools that really give opportunities in the industrial 
arts or that infuse a distinct element of design into the 
hard-ridden hobby of vocational study or manual train- 
ing—too often manual at the expense of mental. But 
on the whole the industrial arts have not by any means 
been given their just deserts in either general or spe- 
cial schools. 

Of special schools we have a baker’s dozen, or, 
generously, we may say eighteen; that is about one 
for each six millions of our population. Even if we 
had a special school for each sixty thousand we would 
still fail of our goal for a generation to come; for 
these schools would have to make good many decades 
of neglect on the part of American producers, they 
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would have to fight an uphill battle against the in- 
creasing strength of Europe which is established in the 
field and stands ready to sell talent for dollars. These 
special schools would still be for the specialized prac- 
titioners, for the designers. They would in a practical 
way have their influence on all of us, because they would 
improve the character of objects available in the 
shops. Yet beyond this there is still the enormous terri- 
tory of public taste, the training of which must be ac- 
complished by a shorter road than any yet mentioned. 
Thus, the solution must be found partly in the schools we 
have, not left entirely for those we have yet to establish 
—and among those that we have I include the colleges 
as well. Leadership will not come to America until the 
people generally have attained a higher appreciation of 
industrial art, for only then can they express an intelli- 
gent demand for good design. This demand is a pre- 
requisite since it represents a foundation upon which 
to build up educational principles in the teaching of 
the industrial arts. 

But there are several other factors to be considered 
in this struggle for American leadership in industrial 
arts production. First is our abuse of the machine, a 
willing but highly complicated tool, which has developed 
so far as to become a sort of Juggernaut. Now it is 
the master, and designs must conform to its require- 
ments. Without the machine we shall never get any- 
where, for it brings objects of industrial art within 
reach of every purse; yet with the machine we shall get 
no further unless we realize its limitations, and, above 
all, the fact that it is an unthinking mechanism devised 
to help production, not to control it. Mass production 
is the fetish of the age, but mass production in terms 
of poor design means conspiracy against the public 
taste. Circumstances seem to compel certain conspira- 
cies. In this case the manufacturer—user of the 
machine—makes only what he can sell, and he sells 
only to the middle man—abettor of the machine—who 
stands between the maker and the ultimate consumer. 
The distributor holds the key to American taste in 
industrial arts at this time. Until schools train the 
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public to defy his judgment, he will continue to provide 
garish colors and obnoxious carvings because they are 
‘‘fancy’’ and can be offered at a margin of profit more 
to his liking. An excellent way out of this difficulty 
is seen in the facetious suggestion to imprison every 
such dealer for the period of a thorough course of train- 
ing in that discrimination many times exercised which 
we have learned to call taste. Something as drastic as 
that seems to be necessary unless we are willing to let 
him run amuck, 

The manufacturer and distributor are harnessed 
to the machine but neither is compelled to pull the 
traces taut as is the designer. The designer now is 
offered no training comparable with the meanest school- 
ing such workers can obtain abroad. There is no ap- 
prentice system to take its place. There is only a hap- 
hazard buffeting about in factory and office and so- 
called designing rooms until by dint of hard knocks the 
bare facts are learned. The distributor has set himself 
up as the unquestioned arbiter of ‘‘what the public 
wants’’—a slogan as hard to define as beauty itself and 
surely with no real significance that any serious student 
has been able to detect. The manufacturer must make 
what this arbiter will buy and the purchaser has no 
alternative but to select from the distributor’s stock 
on hand. Thus the vicious circle is complete and the 
crinding of the wheels carries the designer into the 
routine of machinery, speed, elimination of expensive 
characteristics of style, reduction of virile manifesta- 
tions of the life of other days to the merest superficial 
ear-marks on ordinary box construction, etc., a routine 
which is as relentless a maelstrom as modern life has 
been able to create for any type of human activity. 
Until the initial point of view is changed on the basis 
of a sound training for the designer his part in the proc- 
ess of production must be relegated to the category 
of uncertain expenditures called ‘‘overhead—miscella- 
neous. ” 

In a sense democracy demands mass output; it 
requires the greatest benefits for the greatest number. 
The machine offers such benefits, but it must be cor- 
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rectly used. By itself it is capable of no intentional 
wrong. Improvement in public appreciation will raise 
the standard of demand; improvement in training 
designers will raise the standard of response to that 
demand. The distributor will soon feel the pulse of the 
times and require a better product. The manufacturer 
stands ready now to make all possible improvements, if 
the product will sell. 

There is thus a twofold task involved, half for the 
special schools, of which we have a few and for the 
rapid increase in which we devoutly pray, half for the 
general educational system from the beginnings through 
the college. The first is a work not within our territory 
here, a work which should be done or at least con- 
trolled by those directly engaged in the field of pro- 
duction. The second is assuredly our province. 

Drawing in the schools has been mentioned. Let us 
use it for what it is worth, but let us incorporate it in 
a general scheme of training in appreciation of facts 
rather than of mere paper execution. Industrial arts 
constitute our home environment, the background for 
the development of the nation’s children. Does not this 
deserve early attention as a subject about which every- 
one should know? The real taste of this great land must 
appear finally in the homes, and a high average in the 
humble dwelling interior carries with it a significance 
greater than splendor in the palace. Public taste in 
home furnishings is a leading factor in national culture; 
it is a factor in contentment and peace, therefore, also in 
production, and so in prosperity. We prate too much 
of fine arts, with capital letters. One day our very 
students will force us to define them anew. Paintings, 
always paintings, or sculpture, or other expensive 
things: is it bolshevism to say that they should be 
taught last and home furnishings first? What of 
furniture, curtains, rugs, tea cups, lighting fixtures 
(and, save the mark, what of apartment house mantels, 
brass beds, ‘‘parlor stoves,’’ and their ilk)? 

How many of us teach the history of painting, of 
sculpture, the history of something or other that is ex- 
cessively intellectual, usually the product of past au- 
tocracies, always difficult to appreciate for the man in 
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the street because it represents an outlay that history 
tells him only misuse of public funds and suppression of 
personal liberty could make possible. How many of us 
define the stately march of styles that are dead with 
never a suggestion as to why they once lived. Mean- 
while what is happening in American homes, the homes 
of here and now? How many of us give one lecture a 
year on art in the home, the art that helps to foster 
Americanism as paintings and sculpture alone never 
can. 

Schools and colleges are agencies for teaching us 
how to live and work, but primarily how to live. Is 
appreciation of home environment such a far-fetched 
thing to teach children or to impress on college men and 
women? Colleges should not be above helping to make 
citizens, and the teaching of politics and economics is 
not the whole of this task. I plead for the industrial 
arts in schools and colleges; they are the arts we all 
live with, the arts we can afford to buy and are 
obliged to buy; they are the arts the design of which 
counts in daily existence next only to food and shelter 
and physical comfort, of which latter they really form 
part. 

It is unquestionably our duty—and this applies to 
all members of art departments in colleges—to encour- 
age teaching along these lines, not to make everybody a 
designer but to give everybody an appreciation of 
design. This great country now has no industrial art. 
America will bend her neck again to Europe unless we 
all help to prevent that calamity. Made in Germany 
was an expensive phrase before the war; but made in 
Japan, made in France, made anywhere else is much 
more expensive now that the war is over. 

We devote ourselves to making life worth living. 
Are we doing our utmost when we teach only those 
elevated subjects which most of our students can never 
enjoy without going to the museum and when we neglect 
those phases of art which are with us at our meals 
and in our rooms and which we must touch and use 
every moment of our days? 

Let us follow the modern philosopher who says: take 
life where you find it, but don’t leave it there! 








REVIEWS 


A History oF ARCHITECTURE. By FISKE KIMBALL and GrorGe HAROLD 
EpGeLty,. Octavo. Pp. xxiii, 621. Illustrated. Harper and Brothers, 
New York and London, 1918, $2.00. 

HIS is the first of Harper’s new Fine Arts Series, 
similar histories of sculpture and painting being 
still in preparation. These books are being prepared not 
only with reference to class use in colleges but they 
also provide authoritative, comprehensive, and interest- 
ing histories for the general reader. The History of 

Architecture argues well for the whole series, for it is 

an admirable and very practical book, well illustrated 

with more than three hundred good architectural views 
and plans, a few of which unfortunately are blurred. 

[t is certainly the best short account in a single small 

volume of the whole history of architecture from prehis- 

toric to modern times. Professor Kimball writes the 
chapters on Prehistoric, Preclassical, Greek, Roman, 

Renaissance, Post-Renaissance, Modern, American, and 

Eastern architecture; Professor Edgell the chapters on 

Early Christian, Byzantine, Romanesque, and Gothic. 

The book in general is unusually free from the errors of 

fact which characterize most such books. The restora- 

tion on p. 43 of the triangular space above the doorway 
in the ‘‘treasury of Atreus’’ with a column or altar 
flanked by two lions (rather lionesses) is improbable 
and lacks any evidence. I have seen no second edition 

of Tsountas and Manatt’s Mycenaean Age (1916) 

which is cited as a standard work (p. 48). There is 

no evidence for terraced seats in the Greek covered 
assembly-hall at Megalopolis. Often, as here, where the 

Thersilium is meant, the language is vague and too 

brief, degenerating in some cases into a mere list of 

names. It would have been better to omit such material 
altogether and give more space to important buildings. 

The Doric column rests directly on the stylobate, and 

the Doric temple almost always has at least three (not 

one) steps (p. 58), The illustration on p. 59 should 
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show six guttae on the mutules and regulae. It is 
incorrect to say that the Ionic frieze was first in- 
troduced into the entablature by the Athenian archi- 
tects of the time of Pericles (p. 66), for it occurs much 
earlier in the Cnidian treasury at Delphi. In discussing 
the Corinthian capital, it might have been profitable 
to make use of Homolle’s article on the subject in the 
Revue Archéologique, IV, 1916, pp. 17f., and it is much 
more likely that the Corinthian columns of the Olym- 
pieum still standing date from Hadrian’s time than 
from the second cent. B. C. The stalks separating the 
spirals at the centre of the abacus are a feature which 
does not oceur before Augustus and then rarely. The 
treatment of the human figure as an architectural sup- 
port in five lines (p. 69) is very unsatisfactory (cf. Art 
and Archaeology, Il, 1915, pp. 1f. and Homolle, in 
Revue Archéologique V, 1917, pp. 1f). The Argive 
Heraeum should be mentioned as one of the oldest 
temples in Greece, and the Heraeum at Olympia dates 
two or three centuries before 700 B. C. in its original 
form. It is too bad that a good book like this says 
(p. 91) that the theatre at Athens had room for 39,000 
spectators (it would hold 17,000 at most) and that the 
one at Megalopolis which would seat about 17,000, had 
room for 44,000. The proskenion is defined (p. 89) as 
a platform before the skene, on which certain of the 
actors or all of them made their appearance, but the 
acting was surely on the ground of the orchestra. Seats 
of stone existed in the stadium at Athens (p. 92) long 
before Roman days and on p. 56 it is stated that by 
the time of Alexander the stadium (it is not apparent 
what stadium) was lined with stone. There was an 
older Parthenon than that dating 490-489 (p. 99), and 
the temple of Olympian Zeus was not begun as early 
as 530. On p. 102, it would be well to include Choisy’s 
Histoire de l’architecture and Penrose’s Principles of 
Athenian Architecture. It would be much better to 
refer to Dérpfeld’s book on the theatre or to Flickin- 
ger than to Fiechter, and we miss the names of several 
good handbooks on Greek architecture such as Sturgis’ 
History of Architecture, Vol. 1. P. 538, Christ Church 
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in Philadelphia is dated 1731-44 but p. 566 the date is 
1727-44. Several other such small slips might be pointed 
out. It is impossible to cover so enormous a field 


without minor errors, and this book is unusually prac- 
tical and accurate. 


David M. Robinson. 





A HANDBOOK oF GREEK VASE PAINTING. By Mary A. B. HerForp. Oc- 
tavo. Pp. xxii, 125. 21 figs. 11 plates. Manchester University 
Press, and Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1919, $3.75. 

HERE has long been a need for a short history of 
Greek vases, such as Buschor’s good little book 

in German. Walters’ two volumes are too long and 
contain much that is irrelevant, and other books are 
devoted to special fields. Miss Herford’s excellent, 
though expensive, book tries to fill this need and does so 
in many respects. It is, however, hardly a useful hand- 
book of the subject for the beginner or non-specialist 

for whom it is written. Many will still turn for a 

brief treatment to the valuable survey of the whole 

field by the late Professor J. R. Wheeler in Fowler- 

Wheeler’s Handbook of Greek Archaeology. Nearly as 

many pages are there given to the subject. The arrange- 

ment of the material is better and emphasis is laid by 

Professor Wheeler on the historical and artistic side 

which is rather neglected by Miss Herford. Miss Her- 

ford’s book is valuable because it is the first general 
handbook to take account of Beazley’s countless attri- 
butions of vases to new artists, because of several new 
and unusual illustrations, and because it gives promi- 
nence to questions of technique. She has not even 
confined her remarks on technique to part I, which 
takes up considerably more than one third of the 
book, and which discusses clearly and well the Greek 
potter and his craft, vase shapes (with some omissions), 
the uses of vases, ete. Part II, called the historical 
part and consisting of four chapters, on the early wares, 
the black-figure style, the Attic red-figure style and 
white-ground vases, and vase-painting in Italy under 
Attie influence, gives one no clear idea of historical or 
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artistic development because the treatment is too 
brief, because there are only a few plates and those 
crowded with too many illustrations, and because the 
narrative is frequently broken by technical discussions. 
This is especially true of chapter VI. | 
The vase illustrated in the frontispiece is said (p. 
XV) to be in the Forman collection at Boston. It 
was formerly in the Forman collection and is now at 
soston. Such spellings as necropoles (p. 4) and apo- 
tropaeic (p. 14) are objectionable. P. 5, pl. 1c, it 
would be very useful in the case of vases illustrated to re- 
fer to the publications, so in this particular case 
to Furtwangler-Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, 
pl. 17, 18, so on pl. 2 to Arch. Zeitung, 1881, pl. 10, 13. 
P. 10, we hear suddenly of Milesian ware (cf. also pp. 
37, 40, 55) and of proto-Corinthian (pp. 10, 41) without 
any explanation of the terms, and on p. 17 we are told 
that the ware formerly known as ‘‘Rhodian’’ was per- 
haps not made at Miletus. P. 27, just as a reference 
is given for Nolan amphoras to Am. J. Arch. 1917 (it 
should be 1916), so for the hydria one might be referred 
to Miss Félzer’s excellent monograph on the hydria. 
Plate 1 (b) should be 1\ (e), and there is no certainty 
that Euthymides introduced this kind of hydria since 
Hoppin and others say that this vase is not by Euthy- 
mides. P. 37, the cantharus is not limited to black-figure 
ware and oceurs fairly often in red-figure ware and 
with painted design. P. 40, the name of the archon 
occurs on Panathenaic vases before 367, and later than 
313 (p. 73). I published one (Am. J. Arch, XIV, 1910, 
pp. 422 f. and XV, 1911, pp. 504f), now in Oxford, 
with the name of Asteius who was archon in 373 B. C., 
and from Eretria came a fragment with the name of 
Polemon (312-11). P. 40, Miss Herford thinks that 
some of the Graeco-Italian vases were used as decora- 
tions for rooms and that the reverse side with its 
poorer design stood out of sight. But perhaps one side 
was a copy of a good Greek design and the other a 
native piece of work. P. 42, among miniature vases 
used as toys should be mentioned the several miniature 
Panathenaic vases. In discussing the uses of vases it 
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might be useful to state that, even if many of the 
vases leak or sweat, that would keep the liquid inside 
cooler, and is no argument against their use. To-day 
in Greece where there is little ice such porous vases 
are used to keep water cool. P. 53, there is not so much 
connection between proto-Corinthian and Corinthian- 
wares as Miss Herford suggests. There is practically 
no relation and some proto-Corinthian vases are con- 
temporary with the Corinthian ware which did include 
some beautifully painted vases such as the Amphiaraus 
crater in Berlin. P. 54, only four lines are given to 
Melian vases and nothing is said of the many vases 
with similar designs found on Delos, so many that 
several scholars prefer the term, ‘Delian to Melian. Lit- 
tle attention is given to the important Theran, Chalci- 
dian, ‘‘Tyrrhenian,’’ vases. P. 55, it is improbable that 
the term Milesian is any more correct than Rhodian, 
since this ware has been found in very small quantities 
in the German excavations at Miletus. In fact, once 
on p. 57 Miss Herford herself uses the term Rhodian. 
P. 56, why speak here (also p. 59) of Cyrenaic and 
elsewhere (pl. 2 for example) of Laconian ware for 
the same vases. P. 57, the Fikellura or Samian ware, as 
some would call it, has many slender fairly tall am- 
phoras as well as the squat neck-amphoras. A com- 
plete specimen has even been found at Corinth, showing 
that the ware was not limited to Rhodes, Samos, and 
Daphnae. It can hardly be Clazomenaean, as Miss 
Herford suggests. P. 58, how would any reader know 
what the Northampton vases are? The treatment of 
Caeretan hydriae is unsatisfactory. The hydria re- 
ferred to and illustrated on pl. 2 b as Caeretan is Cyre- 
naic and so published in Arch. Zeit. 1881, pl. X, and 
in Perrot, Histoire de l’Art, [X, p. 505. Miss Herford 
gives no conception of the caricature and burlesque 
characteristics of the style. P. 62, it is said that the 
black-figure style was first brought into prominence 
at Corinth but some of the early Attic or proto-Attic 
vases such as the Nessus vase in the Metropolitan, not 
to mention the geometric and Vourva vases, are as 
early. P. 65, most archaeologists do not consider that 
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the Francois vase gives a faithful picture of the Well- 
house at Athens. P. 72, it is not true that all the 
vases of Nicasthenes have his sign scratched under 
the foot. P. 82, the Theseus cylix in the Louvre cannot 
be an echo of Bacchylides as it dates before his time. 
Cf. Furtwangler-Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei I, 
pp. 28f. P. 88, the Greek words ’dskros and mauroés 
should be dspros and matros. Pp. 87, 90, the famous 
Akataeon krater is in Boston, not New York. On pl. 8 (a) 
the illustration of Macron’s cotyle in Boston is so poor 
that the lower half of the scenes is absolutely black. 
There is no reference to the publication in Furtwang- 
ler-Reichhold, pl. 85. On pl. 9 ¢, read neck-amphora for 
the impossible Twisted amphora, and on pl. 10¢ Meletos 
master for Maenad master. P. 103, it is hardly true 
that in the fourth century vases from Kertch and the 
Cyrenaica polychromy carried all before it, since on 
many specimens the color is only an accessory. PI. 11, 
p. 107, the famous Attic Pronomus vase is called 
Apulian and Median printed for Meidian. P. 108, 
most scholars follow Patroni in thinking that the Cam- 
panian vases have a closer affinity than Lucanian with 
Attie vases. P. 111, Posidonia is not the Roman but 
earlier Greek name of Paestum, and p. 112, Rhinton of 
Taras should be Rhinthon of Tarentum. 

Despite such and other small defects and the bad 
arrangement of material, the book because of its knowl- 
edge of Beazley’s work and of Greek vases in general, 
will prove very interesting and useful and suggestive 
to one who already has an elementary acquaintance 
with Greek vases. 

David M. Robinson. 
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